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EDITORIAL 


EADERS of this review will, we are sure, learn with great 

satisfaction that the editor, during a recent visit to Rome, 
was granted the rare privilege of a completely private audience 
with His Holiness the Pope, who graciously accepted a copy of 
FaiTH AND UNiTy. The audience will certainly remain long 
imprinted on the memory of the priest to whom it was granted, 
yet its significance is to be seen much more in its demonstration 
of the spirit of brotherhood which, as the Holy Father himself 
has said, must be the foundation of all work for Christian unity. 
Pius XII on one occasion, knowing that a group of Church 
Union Pilgrims was present at a public audience, urged the 
whole assembly to pray more for unity, “for we. are all the 
children of one Father.” Today, his successor gives a similar 
example, welcoming to his presence those who are separated, 
but none the less brethren. The problems we encounter in our 
quest for unity are beyond the power of purely human resolu- 
tion, but it is increasingly evident, in Rome as elsewhere, that 
men are seeking to place themselves in God's hands, that he 
may bring about the unity which is according to his will. 

In our work for unity we are concerned with Christians— 
human beings whole and entire—not with intellects alone. The 
theological questions which exercise us so much, always have 
a bearing on the life of the Church, in which humanity is raised 
up to God. Theological discussion has its human setting, and 
there is no doubt that personal contact promotes the under- 
standing and ultimately the resolution of theological differences. . 
When men meet as brothers they can more easily recognise in 
each other the sincere quest for truth, and the perception of 
that common aim banishes polemic from theological discussion. 
The opportynities for such friendly encounter have increased 
in recent years. Conferences of professedly ecumenical character 
are held more and more frequently, and only those who have . 
taken part in them can fully appreciate the difference they make 
in the building up of sympathy and understanding. In England, 
the congresses organised at Oxford by Dr Cross, though not 
ecumenical in aim, have undoubtedly proved a strong force in 
the movement towards unity, bringing together as they do 
scholars from different national and religious traditions for free 
discussion. Even the private visits of individuals, insignificant 
though they may seem in themselves, can lead to a mutual 
enlightenment which is not restricted to the people immediately 
concerned. 
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The Roman Council 


The visitor to Rome is plied on his return with questions 
about the Council summoned by the Pope. Most of them 
cannot be answered, and some of them in any case, are the 
wrong questions. Perhaps the most important thing about the 
Council will be the very fact of its taking place. This in itself 
is One step on the road to unity. After the definition of 1870, 
many had assumed that General Councils were things of the 
past. Today that assumption is shown to be wrong. However 
John XXIII may interpret his own office, he clearly recognises 
its setting to be the whole college of bishops in the Church. 
His frequent visits to the Lateran stress the fact that he is 
Bishop of Rome, as do his visits to the city itself, and his 
participation in stational and other liturgical functions. All 
this is an encouragement to Orthodox, Anglicans and Old 
Catholics—and indeed to all who lay claim to Catholicity. 
They hold in reverence both the office of bishop and the cor- 
porate action of bishops meeting in Council. Of even wider 
importance is the fact that Rome is prepared to discuss 
theological problems bearing upon her own life and on that of 
Christendom at large. It is commonly, though erroneously, 
assumed that Roman Catholics labour within a closed system 
of thought, in which all has beea-decided and where all the 
answers are known. The battles which are in fact fought by 
Roman Catholic theologians among themselves are known to 
but few. Now the world knows that there are questions still 
to be resolved, even in regard to such a vital institution as the 
episcopate. 

_It may well be that the Council will give much of its time 
to matters more or less domestic to the Roman Church-" A 
communion which draws its members from every country in the 
world will inevitably be confronted with problems arising from 
the rapid social and political change which is characteristic of 
our time. It would be easy to draw up a long list of contentious 
items for the Council without once turning to ecumenical ques- 
tions. Whatever the subjects for discussion prove to be, we 
must not expect from the Council more than the Roman Church 
of today can give. There is much talk about bishops, but it 
tends, even in Rome, towards a measure of uncertainty about 
the episcopal and priestly offices, rather than in the direction of 
definition. It would be unwise to seek rigidity when theology 
on all sides is developing and broadening. On one thing we 
can be agreed. Christians of ‘all traditions should be offering 
prayers for the Council. United supplications rising from the 
whole of Christendom would themselves bring us nearer to the 
wholeness of -primitive Christianity. 
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North India 


It is good news that the Convocations have agreed to the 
appointment of Joint Committees to advise the Archbishops on 
the reply to the questions addressed to them by the Metro- 
politan of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
In his presidential address at the Spring Sessions, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that it would be the task of the 
‘Committees to examine the North Indian Plan of Church 
Union as a whole, the proposals for unifying the ministry in 
particular, and the context of the Plan. By prescribing such 
wide terms of reference, the Archbishop clearly indicated his 
desire that the Plan should be submitted to the most searching 
study. Nothing is to be taken for granted. Indeed nothing 
could be taken for granted, since the situation has been in a 
state of continual development, and definitive information from 
India was not available when the Convocations decided to 
appoint their committees. Nor must the Church at large take 
anything for granted. The decision to be taken is more serious 
than that which was made in 1955 over South India. It is the 
duty of all who can do so to study the Plan and comments on 
it by competent people; as also to pray both for the Christians 
in North India who are concerned, and for the committees 
appointed to consider the Plan. 


PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


A Report on the “Consultation” at the Ecumenical Institute, 
3 Bossey, February 26th-29th, 1960 


by Fr Francis, S.S.F. 


The call for a consultation on prayer for Christian unity 
came in the first instance from a group of students attending the 
7th Semester of the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies 
last year, the subject of which was “The Roman Catholic 
World.” At the suggestion of Dr Kathleen Bliss they sent, a 
letter to Dr W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft expressing their conviction 
that the present time is a “kairos”’for a renewal of prayer for 
unity so that the tremendous problems not only of understanding 
but obedience may be “faced frankly within an atmosphere of 
dependence upon the Spirit of God.” The way forward can 
only be seen as a “gift of God.” They were impressed by the 
importance given to prayer as a means of strength by Christian 
bodies outside the World Council of Churches, particularly 
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through the influence of the Abbé Couturier. They appealed to 
the Ecumenical Institute to provide a training ground for such 
prayer, so that prayer for Christian unity might become a “life- 
giving and transforming power all the year round” and a leaven 
within the churches. 

Their letter was presented to the Central Committee at 
Rhodes by Pastor Marc Boegner, himself a lecturer at the school, 
with the result that this Consultation, jointly sponsored by the 
Ecumenical Institute and the Faith and Order Department of the 
W.C.C., was summoned last February. There were about 40 
members from practically all the Western European countries, 
an Indonesian student, and several members of the staff of the 
W.C.C. from Geneva. ‘They represented all the major Christian. 
Communions: Roman Catholic (4 priests and 2 laymen), Ortho- 
dox (2 priests and 2 laymen), Anglicans (3 priests and 2 laymen 
with the Bishop of Bristol in the chair), Lutherans (7), Reformed 
(2), Presbyterians (3), one Baptist and one “Evangelical.” The 
religious orders were represented by two Roman Benedictines 
from Chevetogne and Gelrode respectively, a Marist, an anglican 
Franciscan, the Sub-Prior of Taizé, and the Revd Mother and a 
sister from Grandchamp. Simultaneous translations of the 
speeches and discussions in English, French and German were 
provided by ear-phones fitted to each desk. 


The Bishop of Bristol as Chairman opened the Consultation 
with a short address in which he drew attention to the common 
ground of the meeting, which was the belief that Christian unity 
is the will of God and is given in answer to prayer. Other levels 
of ecumenical work, such as theological research, practical co- 
operation and fellowship on the local level must all be grounded 
in prayer. Prayer for unity should be part of the ordinary life 
of the Church, and should find expression throughout the year 
both in the various liturgical traditions and in the traditions of 
spontaneous prayer. The “Week of Prayer” in January was only 
one form of expression and should be the focal point of con- 
tinuous prayer. He drew attention to the Communities and 
individuals with special vocation who devote themselves specially 
to prayer for unity, the “invisible Monastery,” and the groups 
who pray and keep vigil in English Cathedrals. Prayer for 
unity must be seen not in isolation, but in a framework of whole- 
ness, in relation to mission, renewal, healing, commitment in the 
secular world-—the whole witness to the Incarnate Lord. 

The first address was given by Dom Olivier Rousseau, 
O.S.B., of the Monastery dedicated to Christian unity at Cheve-— 
togne, Belgium. His subject was Dogmatic integrity and spiritual 
charity. The motives for our prayer for unity were grounded 
(1) in Christ’s own will for unity, (2) in his promise to answer 
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the prayer of two or three asking in his name, and (3) in the 
means by which he chooses to bring about unity. 

Though Christ willed his Church to be one and endowed it 
with a mysterious transcendent unity, he clearly saw the spoiling 
of his work by man. He prayed to his Father that his disciples 
might be kept in his name. He foresaw the defection of Judas. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we read how unity was reinstated 
by the appointment of deacons after the divisive murmurings of 
the “Grecian” widows. St Peter and St Paul knew well that 
Christ could not be divided, yet the preservation of unity in his 
Church depends upon the power of his prayer. We must make 
--an act of faith in the word of Christ: “All that you ask in my 
name shall be given to you.” | 

But we must pray in common in order to fulfil the condition 
of Christ’s promise: “When two or three are gathered together 
...”’ The Week of Prayer for Christian Unity helps us to do 
this and as a result we are moving closer together and a different 
attitude to one another is manifesting itself. The agreement 
on the basic foundation of the Abbé Couturier’s prayer is having 
great influence. Though there has been opposition and its 
adherents are still on the periphery of the Church an evoiution 
is taking place even in the centre. The present Pope specially 
in his encyclical of 1959 is shewing great sympathy. 

Dom Rousseau admifted that since the Council of Trent 
the Roman Church with its independent Latin development has 
stressed and hardened the division between the two parts of 
Christendom. He believed that the intense interest and prayer — 
aroused by the announcement of the council would make way 
for a new orientation, in which secondary elements which in the 
past have been perhaps too much emphasised would receive a 
more balanced treatment in the context of a deeper spiritual 
evolution based on the interior work of Christ and in prayer 
offered through him to the Father. 

There was a feeling in official circles that the Roman Church 
was not yet ready to enter into dialogue or come face to face 
with evangelicals in a Council. An attempt must be made to 
bring forward and present the more evangelical elements in 
catholicism. 

The last two years have seen a great advance in the 
Catholic Church of prayer for unity along the Couturier lines. 
The week was officially recommended by the American episco- 
pate and this year an episcopal Spanish committee published 
50,000 copies of a partial translation of Pére Michalon’s leaflet. 
More and more faithful Catholics were praying in the sense of 

“spiritual emulation” and were becoming more frank and open 
their approach. 
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In the discussion after Dom Rousseau’s address there was 
more probing into the meaning of prayer-for unity. Several felt 
the tension arising out of our loyalty to our own tradition and | 
what it teaches us of Christ and the longing for unity with other 
traditions. It drives us to deeper self examination of ourselves 
and to a wider sympathy with others. Is there a danger that 
“praying with the praying Christ” may lift us up into a highly 
spiritualised realm where we might ignore our empirical unity 
based on baptism or minimise our existing doctrinal differences? 
What does it cost to take responsibility for other Christians 
before God in intercession? How can Protestants pray for the 
coming ecumenical Council? How can Roman Catholics pray 
for the World Council of Churches? Does it imply approval 
or is it simply lifting up the others into the purifying power of 
the Holy Spirit? 

The second day's discussion was opened by the Revd Svend 
Borregard, the rector of a church in Copenhagen. He spoke 
in English on the subject of “Conversion and Sanctification.” 
The Danish Church, he said, embraces.97 per cent of the popu- 
lation, but only a small proportion could be called “evangelical” 
in the sense in which it is usually understood. The aneical 
sectiog of the church owed much to the influence of the 19th 
century movements which stressed both conversion and sanctifi- 
cation. Schisms before the reformation originated in dogmatic 
discussions as to what God is and what he does—the nature of 
the Trinity, Redemption, the meaning of salvation, etc... After 
the reformation the emphasis was on questions as to how a man 
can be reborn, how can he be sure he belongs to Christ, how 
can he be converted ? This evangelical movement does not give 
much help to ecumenical work, though it has a living spiritual 
reality. There is also in the Danish Church a movement which 
stresses baptism and frequent communion. Borregard believes 
that both movements are needed. The turning from self to 
God implied by the term conversion is a necessary preliminary 
to permeation of the Spirit of sanctification throughout the 
Church. In Copenhagen there was a great enthusiasm for unity 
evidenced by the pilgrimage of 1,200 people who walked from 
church to church during the week of prayer for unity. 


The most profound address of the conference was given on 
the third day by Dr Paul Evdokimov the (exiled) Russian 
orthodox professor who works with the Cimade organization for 
refugees in Paris, on the subject of “the Holy Spirit and Prayer 
for unity.” He described how the Holy Spirit first in the Old 
Testament spoke externally through men, but did not penetrate 
human nature until he descended upon’ the human nature of 
Christ at his baptism. His action preceded that of the incar- 
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nation, though the incarnate Christ was the forerunner of the 
Spirit in the Church. As the crucifixion was an epiclesis of 
divine ordering, so man must first be identified with the cross 
if he is to be a “God-bearer” (theophoros), but he must also 
share in his resurrection. The Fathers identify the kingdom 
with the resurrection in the Spirit. To say “Thy Holy Spirit 
come” is the same as to say “Thy kingdom come.” Our Lord 
came to cast fire upon the earth. That fire was the Holy Spirit. 
The foolish virgins who had no oil were without the fire neces- 
sary for the kingdom. No lamp—no Spirit! Through the Holy 
Spirit we are penetrated by the divine “energies,” we become 
deified. As the Son is the image of the Father, so the Holy 
Spirit in the communion of saints is the image of the Son, and 
is the source of Christian unity. St Paul calls not -to be just 
united in Christ, but to be one in him. Christ cannot be divided. 

Our Lord came to earth secking Adam, but not finding him 
on earth he descended to Hell.._He is mystically in Hell. So 
Baptism by immersion symbolises the descent of every Christian 
into Hell, but if they are buried with Christ they also rise with 
him. 

If I understood Dr Paul rightly, he meant that Christ thus 
shares in our difficult ecumenical situation, where our broken 
unity has led us to more rigid definitions of our own position 
as against others. This is opposed to the divine action, but the 
presence of God is still in the separated parts. If we claim to 
know where the Church is, we do not know where it is not. The 
canonical limits of the Church do not coincide with its charis- 
matic limits, for God cannot be confined or defined. “No man 
has seen God at any time.” To see God is to die. We must 
try and discern the presence of God in our fellow Christians. 


This is the power that inspires ecumenism. The historical situa- ~~~ 


tion of the Churches produces a conflict of loyalties, but we 
must look beyond the historical situation to the eschatological 
unity in the risen Christ. We may_no longer look upon our 
fellow Christians as heretics. We must think of our relation 
with our own tradition not so much as a soteriological matter, 
but as a means of enabling the truth in its fulness—as it is in 
Christ--to become incarnated in us.. The problem of Christian 
unity therefore is an interior one—that of growing up into the 
holiness of Christ, which is the place of unity. Then the world 
will know that the Father has sent his son into the world. 

What we need to pray for is a new ecumenical baptism and 
a few ecumenical Pentecost—-a new dying and rising again with 
Christ. This would come as a result of a spiritual epiclesis—a 
calling upon God the Holy. Spirit by all Christians to help us 
to hallow his name here on earth, even to martyrdom, and to 
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bring about the kingdom. Dr Paul, in thus lifting ecumenical 
action on to a new plane, gave us much to think about. 


The Conference reached its deepest level of unity not in the 
discussions but in the worship, the intercessions and in the times - 
of silent prayer. On the first morning there was an Anglican 
low celebration of Holy Communion open to all who were 
baptised and had full communicant status in their own of 
churches celebrated by the Bishop of Bristol with permission of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury according to Convocation rulings. 
On the Sunday morning Frere Max Thurian celebrated ‘the 
Taizé rite facing the people, with the communicants (but not 
Romans, Orthodox or Anglicans) standing round the table. An 
Orthodox priest read the Gospel and an Anglican religious read 
the Epistle (1 Cor.) During the service the Archimandrite 
Lev Gillet gave us an appealing meditation on the invitation 
to the great supper in St. Luke 14°". “Come for all is ready.” 
The-paradox that one who could not communicate at the service 
should recall this invitation to the great supper points, Fr Lev 
said, to the fact that the inv.tation has a more general meaning 
than that of sacramental communion, and had special applica- 
tion to the Bossey meeting. “The Lord Jesus says to us: “You 
wish to put an end to the divisions which exist between those 
who call upon my name. Everything is ready for this task . . . 
because I am here among you. The hour comes, indeed has 
already come, because of my presence... If you come to me, all 
of you wholeheartedly, I will make you one. .. ina way... that 
goes beyound all human means.” “Think of what at this very 
moment is prepared for you.. The Word of God is present, not 
only in the Book, but in the person of him who is the Logos 
__fimself-and_in whom the Word is made flesh. The Cross 1s 

ready, for we are here to receive pardon and new birth from 
the sacrifice of Christ: The table is ready—the visible table— 
and the invisible table where those who cannot approach the 
visible table may receive a spiritual, but very real communion. 
Above all the Spirit is present, ready to come intimately to each 
one-—with power, ready to baptise us with his gifts, his charisms, 
his fruits, his flame, his breath.” 


“A younger and more powerful voice than mine calls you -- 
to come to your Saviour—and this voice is an echo of the 
renunciation and total consecration that the name of Taize 
symbolises. With this youthful call I associate the voice of the 
ancient Church of the East. May this call find a living response 
in us all! May this Sunday be for us a time of change, of that 
radical change which is conversion, a time of unreserved giving. 
which is sanctification” 
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~ “Come, for all is ready.” Those who heard Fr Lev will 
not forget his quiet appeal. 

The first two mornings before the general session, Mme 
Suzanne de Dietrich (French reformed) gave us two. inspiring 
meditations. The first was from the 4th, Sth, and 7th chapters 
of the Book of Revelation. In it she made us see that our dis- 
cussions and our intercessions ran the risk of being unreal unless 
- they were placed in the eschatological context of the unity of 
the ceaseless adoration of God and the Lamb pictured in these 
chapters. The second meditation was on the familiar words of 
our Lord from John 17 7°*, in which she shewed that although 


the unity of which the great prayer speaks is the mystery of the — 


Trinity, yet it has a precise connotation in the unity of the 
Apostles and the Church in the work the Saviour came to do, 
namely the salvation of the world. Our ecumenical vocation 


1. Acall to humility and penitence: and to suffering, as 
one of the ways by which we seek to share the agony of Jesus 
Christ. 


2. Acall to sanctification, individual and collective. In the 
measure in which Christ lives in us, and we in him—lies the 
assurance of eschatological unity. 


3. The striving for truth in charity. ° : 


One evening we joined the orthodox in their Solemn Vespers, 
Archimandrite Timindis being the officiant, and another evening 
we joined the Roman Catholics in Compline according to the 

During the discussions the question came up concerning the 


confusion raised in some places by the keeping of the World. 


Evangelical Alliance week of prayer for the world just before 
the Week of Prayer for Christian unity. The Bishop of Bristol 
made the suggestion from the chair that the whole month of 
January might be kept as a time for prayer for Mission and 
Unity. As a result the following letter \as sent to the Ecu- 
menical Press Service: “We rejoice in the continued growth of 
the world-wide call to prayer which is evidenced in the obser- 
vance of the Week of Prayer of the Evangelical Alliance and 
the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity in the opening weeks of 
every New Year. We recognise also that the rapidly widening ob- 
servance of both these wecks creates tensions of loyalty and pur- 
pose both within the same parish and even more often between 
groups of parishes. Indeed each week is in danger of damaging, 
quite unintentionally, the work of the other. We would welcome 
a common mind among those responsible for the organisation 
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of these two important occasions. This would enable the con- 
tent of their suggestions for prayer each year to present a com- 
plementary pattern which would enhance the value of both.” 


There was also expressed a need to co-ordinate the daily 
“intentions” of the Week between Lyons and the W.C.C. It 
was hoped also that a regular intercession sheet might be made 
available possibly through the Ecumenical Press Service. A 
suggestion was made too that a “Service of the Word” based on 
the common tradition of East and West, perhaps along the lines 


of the ancient catechumenate services, should be produced, for 


use at Unity meetings. _It was agreed to approach the authori- 
ties of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey with a view to its 
becoming a training’ ground of prayer for unity in the future. 
Concluding the conference, the Bishop of Bristol said that 
the deep concept of prayer for unity leads us into the heart of 


life in Christ, it makes us enter into the whole mystery of 


Christ, to share in his passion, to be baptised with his baptism, 
and involves us in a deeper conversion. In spite of our divi- 
sions and unfaithfulness Christ-is Lord, and in the great Act of 
Thanksgiving, the Eucharist, the reality of our Lord’s- presence 
even now transcends our division of it. | 

We know ourselves to be called to deeper prayer and deeper 
commitment, both to one another and to the world which waits 
for our united witness to him who prayed on the eve of His 
passion : | 

“ That they all may be one. . . that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me.” 


SOME QUESTIONS ON PRIESTHOOD 
| by J. M. Ross 


It is sometimes said* that for purposes of full communion . 
it'is necessary for Anglicans and Presbyterians to reach accom- 
modation not only on episcopacy but on ministerial priesthood; 
and I have been asked, as a Presbyterian, to offer some comments 
on this latter point. Argument on this subject is difficult 
because the issues are often confused and the disputants talk at 
cross-purposes. An attempt will be made, therefore, to sort out 
some of the different questions that have to be asked. 


* E.g., by the former Bishop of Brechin in the Church Quarterly Review 
(Oct.-Dec., 1958), vol. CLIX, pp. 473-487. 
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1. A primary question that a Presbyterian must ask is, 
What is meant by “priesthood?” There are many references to 
priesthood in the New Testament (more than would appear from 
a reading of the English versiont), and from these it would 
appear that the functions of a priest are twofold: to have direct 
access to God (Heb. 6 ***°) and to offer sacrifices (Heb.13 '°''’, 
| Pet. 2 *, Rom. 15 '*). Sometimes these functions are des- 
cribed as ends in themselves (as in the passages just quoted), 
sometimes they are performed for the sake of others: a priest 
may have access to God in order to bring others into the 
presence of God (Heb. 4 '*'*, 10 '**) or to intercede for them 
’ (Heb. 7 2*, 9 **); and he may perform sacrifice for the sins of 
others (Heb. 5 '; 7 7", 9 10. 5 *). 


2. The next question to be asked is Who are the Christian 
priests? To this question the New Testament gives two, and 
only two, answers :— 


(i) The Christian priest par excellence is the Lord Jesus 
himself (often termed our High Priest) who was chosen 
and consecrated by God to have perfect access to him 
and offered to him the perfect sacrifice of his Body on 
the Cross. (See the passages from Hebrews already | 
quoted). 


(ii) But all Christ’s people are also. priests (1 Pet. 2° °, 
Rev. 1°). Through Christ’s atonement they also have 
direct access to God (Heb. 4'*'*, 10%) and they 
also have their sacrifices to offer—the living* sacrifices 
of their wills (Rom. 12°*), their praises (Heb. 13 *°) 
and their works of mercy (Heb. 13 **, Phil. 4*%). What 
was formerly the prerogative of a special priesthood 
is now the privilege and duty of the entire holy people. t 


+ Cf. Alan Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology of the New | 
Testament, pp. 295-301. 


*. The Rev. Michael Bruce in Faith and Unify; Vol. V, no. 2, p. 10 has, 
I think, read too much into the statement in a previous article that “they 
do not sacrifice dead animals but the living, spiritual sacrifice of them- 
Selves...” There was no intention of perpetuating the mediaeval error 
of identifying sacrifice with death, but only of bringing out the force of ; 


jodav in Rom. xii 1. Cf. Richardson, op. cit. p. 300: “The Christian 
sacrifice differs from Jewish and heathen sacrifices in being @vaia (aoa 
not a sacrifice of dead animals.” | 


_ + For a fuller treatment of this theme see W. J. Phythian-Adams, The 
Way of At-one-ment (1946), chap. 2, and an article by the present writer 
in the Expository Times (Nov., 1951) vol. LXIII, pp. 45-8, as well as 
Richardson, op. cit., pp. 301-3. 


*~-_of ‘praise, benefice, and almsgiving.” Thé Christian ministry is men- 


The New Testament describes various types of persons 
holding office within the Church—apostles, prophets, presbyters; 
etc.—-but it describes their functions under such categories as 
leadership, pastoral oversight, and preaching, and not in terms 
of priesthood. Priestly language is not used of the officials of 
the Church except in reference to actions which any member of 
the Church might do (e.g., Rom. 15 *°).* 


3. It is to be noted that, in the usage of the New Testa- 
ment, there is a difference between the -pufposes of the two 
priesthoods. Our High Priest is often described as exercising 
his priesthood on behalf of others (see passages quoted under 
Question | above), whereas such language is not used of the 
priestly actions of the Christian people, who offer their sacrifices 
simply to God. Nevertheless it may be asked, as a third ques- 
tion, /s it legitimate to think of the general Christian priesthood 
as functioning on behalf of others? And surely the answer is 
Yes. 1 Pet. 2° * looks back to Ex. 19 *®, and just as Israel was 
chosen to serve God on behalf of the gentiles, so the Church 
has a vicarious priestly duty to perform in relation to the non- 
Christian world. All Christ’s members, as united to him and 
obedient to him, must appear before God as intercessors for the =  __ 
world, must endeavour to brin§ all men into the presence of | 
God, and must bear upon themselves the burdens and punish- 
ments of the world. 


4. But we must_not stop here, as some Protestants would 
like to. A further question must be asked. Have the official 
ministers of the Church priestly duties to perform in relation to 
the Church, in addition to their duties to the world discussed 
under the previous heading? Some would answer this question 
in the negative. They would say, first, that as it is the privilege, 
sO it is the duty, of every Christian to approach God direct; he ; 
needs no priest but Christ to help him to do this; no man can 


* Heb. 133°, which is sometimes quoted as referring to a priesthood 
within the Church, seems to refer rather to the entire Christian people. 
The argument of verses 9-16 may be summarized thus: “Neither Jewish 
‘dietary rules nor the temple sacrifices are profitable for strengthening the 
heart with grace; the temple priesthood ate from the animals there sacri- 
ficed, but we Christians eat from a different altar, namely from Christ 
himself. Just as the carcases of Jewish sacrificial victims were burnt 
outside the camp, so Jesus our Sacrifice was crucified outside Jerusalem 
that he might sanctify his new people by his own blood. Through that 
sacrifice his people in their priestly capacity offer the Christian sacrifice 


tioned at verses 7 and 17 of this chapter, but only as teachers and 
pastors; no doubt they are also leaders of the Church's eucharistic seltf- 
offering (cf. Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, pp. 269-72), but the wniter 
to the Hebrews does not say so. . 
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be a Christian by proxy, or be saved or sanctified vicariously. 
Many Christians are only too glad to keep out of God’s presence 
and leave it to a priest to do it for him;* but in this matter every- 
one must carry his own burden. Secondly, in so far as the 
ministers of the Church help other Christians by intercession, 
instruction, and advice, they are doing nothing different in kind 
from what any Christian may and should do for other Christians. 
Thirdly, as pointed out under Question 2 above, the New Testa- 
ment does not describe the pastoral work of the Church’s minis- 
ters in terms of priesthood. It is considerations such as these 
which prevent many Protestants from using the term “priestly” 
of the functions of the ministry: they fear that this would detract 
from the priesthood of Christ as the sole Mediator between God 


and man. 


There are, however, other considerations which make it at 
least permissible to answer this question differently. 


(1) There is a practical danger that this attitude may 
minister not to salvation but to human pride. If a man says “Il 
will not be beholden to any other for my salvation,” this is 
excellent if it drives him to depend on Christ alone, but there 
is a real danger that it will drive him rather to depend on his” 
own efforts. 


(2) In practice, again, there are many weak brethren who 
cannot stand on their own feet. They need the prayers, the 
faith, the shelter of others. They cannot bear their own bur- 
dens without collapse. They cannot get into close personal con-. 
tact with Christ without the help of a spiritual adviser. This 
brings us back to the previous point: a man is haunted by guilt 
by doubt, by temptation, by fear, and for some reason cannot 
get direct assurance from Christ; if he thinks it unevangelical to 
go to another for help, he is left to the even less, evangelical 
alternative of self sanctification. 


(3) In public worship somebody must represent the whole 
body in its approach to God and make its prayers on their 
behalf. Even if this is taken in turns, whoever does it performs 
for the time being a priestly function in the sense of leading 
others into the presence of God. 


(4) In many Churches the official ministers perform certain 
functions by means of which they act as a channel of blessing 
from God to man. Such functions are: the administration of 
baptism, confirmation, and holy communion; the pronouncing 


* Moberly, op. cit. pp. 91-98. 
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of a benediction; and the absolving of penitents.* Except in so — 
far as the holy communion is regarded as a “sacrifice” (for which 
there is some scriptural warrant4), these_ functions are less 
obviously “priestly” in the New Testament sense, but as there 
is an element of vicariousness in all of them, they could perhaps 
be termed “priestly” without undue straining of language. Some 
would; however, contend that to call these manward functions 
priestly only makes for confusion, since properly a priest is some- 
one who approaches.God on behalf of men.f This fourth con- 
sideration, therefore,:-must have lesser weight. 


5. The previous questions have been addressed at large 
in an attempt to clarify the issues. Some further questions must 
now be addressed particularly to Anglo-Catholics. The first of 
these is, Suppose that a Christian body does not entrust to its 
ministers any functions that can be termed “priestly,’’ does that 
disqualify that body from being regarded as a genuine part of 
the Church ? 

Granted that the functions described at 4 (1)-(3) above are 
highly desirable for the proper functioning of the Church, on 
what ground can it be argued that, merely because such functions 
are not specifically entrusted to particular officials, the Church 
has ceased to be, in any legitimate sense, the Church? A priest- 
hood, in that sense, may be desirable, but is it essential? 


6. The previous question was, however, an unreal question. 
In point of fact, however much certain Free Churches may claim 
in theory to have no separated priesthood, the ministers of all 
the main non-episcopal Churches do exercise the functions des- 
cribed at 4 (1) to (3) above, and also to a considerable extent 
those described at 4 (4) (if it is legitimate to call them “priestly.”’) 
That is to say, they have priests in fact, if not in name. The sixth 
question, therefore, is, What is to prevent episcopalians from 
regarding non-episcopal ministers as genuine priests in the 
Church of Christ? It is not for a Presbyterian to suggest an 
answer to this question, but two further questions may be asked 
in relation to possible answers. (a) If it is answered, “Because 
they lack episcopal ordination,” the question may be asked 


* In the Reformed Church of France, after the General Confession of 
sins, the Minister says: Au nom du Pére, du Fils et du Saint-Esprit, 
fondés sur les promesses de Dieu, nous déclarons a tous ceux qui se 
repentent et qui cherchent leur salut en Jésus-Christ le pardon de leurs 


péchés. 


@ See Richardson, op. cit., pp. 381-4. But even so, the sacrifice is offered 


by the whole body, not just by the officiating minister. 
+ Cf. E. L. Mascall in Church Quarterly Review (Oct.-Dec., 1958), vol. 


XLIX, p. 570. | 
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“How could they get episcopal ordination when their Churches __ 


-have no bishops to ordain them?” Doubtless if a Church has 
bishops, one of the bishops’ functions is the ordination of priests; 
but if a Church lacks bishops, does that stop its ministers from 
being priests? (b) If it is answered, “Because they do not claim 
to perform the Eucharistic sacrifice,” the question may be asked 
“Then what is the position of those Anglican clergy who do not 
make that claim either?” (Many Presbyterians, in common 
with many Anglicans, would hold that there is a sacrifice offered 
in the Eucharist, but that it is offered by the whole people, not 
by the celebrant on their behalf). : 
In any case, if either (a) or (b) is given as the answer, the © 
‘Centre of discussion has shifted from the priesthood and has 
either returned to the episcopate or moved to the Eucharist; and 
both these topics are outside the scope of the present article. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE 
MODERN 


A Swedish subject automatically belongs to the Church 
unless he has gone to the trouble of abjuring his connection with 
it. The State Church comprises over 95 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The exceptions are those born and brought up in the 
sects, who preserve their deliberate opposition to the Church. 
An important result as regards Church and State is that any 
member is eligible to represent the Church if need be. No 
further qualification is required, not even baptism. 

-To start from the status of the individual in this way may 
seem strange. Yet in a country such as Sweden, with a long 
tradition of democracy and some years’ experience of govern- 
ment under the Social Democratic party, it is the massed 
individual that has, and indeed expects to have, the prepon- 
derant effect in secular government. Public opinion can imagine 
nothing else but universal suffrage, and assumes that church 
government should conform to the shape of secular govern- 
ment. 

This is seen, for instance, in the Kyrkomote or Church 
Assembly. The Church Assembly has power to propose its own 
reforms. It is composed of bishops, priests and laity according 
to a definite scale of representatien,and. votes changes in church 


* Reproduced, by permission, from Frontier, Spring, 1960. 
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law by a simple majority. There is no division into an upper ; 
and a lower house and all votes are equal. It is typical, more- 

over, of the present relation of Church and State that the lay 
representation has been increased until it now outnumbers that 

of the bishops and priests combined—by fifty-seven to forty- 

three. It must not be forgotten that these laity are eligible 

simply by virtue of their citizenship. 


As might be expected, these proposed laws of the Church 
Assembly must be ratified by the State according to the ordinary ~~ 
Parliamentary procedure for secular affairs. That is to say, they 
come under the full blast of secular criticism, opposition and 
misunderstanding, which may well contain a certain amount of 
sectarian prejudice against the established Church. ’ 


There is also a reverse procedure. The State may initiate 
and pass an act for the reform of the Church, summon a Church 
Assembly, and present the act for its ratification. In theory the 
Church Assembly can vote it down, but the Government can 
apply a veto to the decision of the Church Assembly, or simply 
dismiss it altogether. The Church’s power of making its voice 
heard is further limited by the fact that the Church has no 
means of limiting membership of the Church Assembly to those 
who may be depended upon to judge matters from another point 
of view than the secular. For the. dominant lay representatives 
are not chosen by the Church or from church sources. They 
are the elected representatives, not of an equivalent of the 
Parochial Church Council, but of the Parish Council, which is 
an entirely secular organization. 


In so politically conscious a country. as Sweden, moreover, 
the Parish Council is often a politically dominated one. If it 
happens that a church reform is given a political flavour, the 
odds are that the lay representative has been chosen for his 
political reliability. There is no need to ensure that he is 
instructed in church matters, or even a communicant. In fact -— 
he can be an unbaptised adherent of some sect, if only he has 
not formally broken his connection with the State Church. So 
far as law-making goes, therefore, the balance between Church 
and State has been largely lost. Instead of two independent 
and mutually necessary voices, one secular, one religious, there 
is the dangerous likelihood of two secular voices, one superior 
and one subordinate. 


Another meeting-point of Church and State appears in the 
appointment of bishops. The new bishop is appointed from a 
list of three presented to the representative of the State. These 
three names are those of the three obtaining most votes from 
the electors of the vacant diocese. At present, these electors 
are the clergy of the diocese, but a recently proposed reform 
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seeks to extend electoral powers to an equal number of the 
laity. If this reform comes into play about two years from 
now, it is clear that the same sort of danger as now affects the 
Church Assembly. will also affect the election of bishops. The 
same danger is already inherent in the mode of prefermeni of 
priests. They, too, are elected. Each of three candidates for 
the parish preach and take a service on three successive Sundays 
in the parish concerned, and their hope of preferment depends 
on the voting that follows. It has happened that the good and 
intelligible purpose of the election has been swamped by the 
votes of those who in practice are sectarians, or else merely 
nominal members of the Church, who use their votes to keep 
out a priest whose views, religious or political, are not their 
own. 

The State also acts as tax-collector for the Church. The 
Church is not paid by the State, but assesses each parish 
according to its needs and its income and submits the figures 
to the State department for collection along with the ordinary 
secular taxes. | 

The Government both can and does control the number of 
clergy by means of the number of posts and parishes it is willing 
to authorize. Certainly the Church’s officers are treated as 
government servants in the sense that they may be delated by 
private persons for breach of their duty to the State if some 
of their religious pronouncements are thought to oppose the 
order of society or the will of the Government. 


In many ways the relation of Church and State in Sweden 
reveals the interesting and sometimes alarming effect of the 
Lutheran doctrine of Church and State outliving its time. As 
first promulgated it left each princedom free to choose its own 
path, Protestant or Catholic, and then created a sort of peace 
in a troubled Europe by limiting and at the same time protecting 
each Protestant group by setting it under the rule and within 
the bounds of the secular prince. Church and State were co- 
extensive. At this period the opinion that cach citizen was 
automatically a- member of the Church had some meaning. 
Democratic teaching and secular necessities have since ger- 
minated the dangerous idea that as no doubt the Church and 
State are identical in membership, therefore the Church may 
well be best understood as a department of State, not having or 
needing a voice of its own. 
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REVIEWS 


THe CHURCH AND THE Nations, Edited by Adrian Hastings. 
(xxii, 238 pp. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 21s.) 


The task~set by the Editor of this book for its fourteen 
contributors is described in the Introduction. “It has been 
written by men and women from a variety of nations and their 
aim has_been to show how far Catholicism is integrated with 
the national character and national life of their countries and 
what this integration feels like to them personally.” The sub- 
title of the book indicates its scope, “A study of minority 
Catholicism in England, India, Norway, America, Lebanon, 
Australia, Wales, Japan, the Netherlands, Vietnam, Brazil, 
Egypt, Southern Africa and among the Lele of the Congo.” 
This book has undoubted importance as a ready source of 
information about some of the more obscure areas of Roman 
Catholic missionary history. It also contains some quite good 
religious sociological analysis. But it is chiefly valuable for the 
—- questions of principle that it raises. The main issues are 
three. 


Probably the most important issue (especially for readers 
not of Roman obedience) which this book raises, is that of 
toleration. In a striking talk on “Religious Toleration” (re- 
printed in the Listener for July 30, 1953), Father Victor White, 
O.P., distinguished between what he called (following certain 
French writers) the “sacral” and the “pluralist” societies. In 
a sacral society beliefs and religious culture cannot be a matter 
of private choice. A _ pluralist society is one in which “not 
only is it a matter of bare fact that many divergent positions 
or ideas about human destiny are held by inhabitants of the 
same area and members of the same community; but one in 
which this situation is generally accepted and is indeed the 
basis of their mutual collaboration.” Father White viewed a 
pluralist society not as a problem but as a welcome opportunity. 
True belief is created by grace and election not by geography 
and social pressure. The disappearance of the sacral society 
from most of western civilisation “should be a matter of re-. 
joicing rather than for the nostalgic regrets of the apologists 
of the “ Europe is the Faith” school... For toleration brings 
intercommunication; wider and deeper knowledge of the variety 
of the needs of the human soul, and of the mysterious and 
manifold ways of God with man.” It is to such a tradition 
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of Roman Catholic thought that Fr Hastings, the Editor of — 


this book, belongs. Everywhere, he points out, except perhaps 
in Ireland, even in Spain, France and Italy, the convinced 
Roman Catholic is in a minority. To omhee for the old 
Christendom, “a closed majority society. extended by the 
method of crusade and padroado,” is a deeply dangerous form 
of nostalgia. “ Ours is a religion of freedom, of love and not 
of force, of personal conviction, not social convention.” Again 
he writes, “To impose cultural uniformity in the name of 
Catholicism, to persecute non-Catholics because a nation is 
Catholic and its ‘common good’ requires the maintenance of 
religious orthodoxy, or to extend the power of a state ruled 
over by Catholics as a means of extending the power of the 
Church, are all equally wrong.” It is-a pity that this positive 
_ espousal of the values of the pluralist society, and the rejection 
of the traditional Catholic conception of the sacral society as 
the aim of Christian social action, is on the whole not reflected 
in the work of the other contributors, though Mr Lynch in 
his chapter on England appears to endorse it. 


The second major issue which is raised by this book is that 
of the relation of the Church to national culture and to! 
nationalist or sectarian aspirations. Our Lord was both Man 
and a man, Humanity and of Jewish flesh and culture. Before 
he could be beyond time and locality as the ascended King, he 
was truly parochial as the Nazareth carpenter and the Jewish 
rabbi. Fr Hastings and’ other contributors are well aware of 
the complexity of this problem, particularly acute for members 
of a church which places such a strong emphasis upon its supra- 
national character. A small minority is always in danger of 
adopting the ghetto mentality, of being an alien enclave. How 
can tenderness -and respect for a culture which is fundamentally 
alien to the beliefs of the minority be encouraged ?_ Fr Hastings 
believes that the strenuous demands of such adaptation have 
hardly been faced. “If there is to be complete uniformity -at 
the level of intellectual life and spirituality, identical text-books 
and courses in Catholic seminaries and colleges throughout the 
world, then there can be little hope of any genuine variety of 
Catholic culture at any other level.” The problems which may 
be raised for a minority Christian church in an officially non- 
Christian society are basically similar. It is rather startling to 
read that in 1939 the Congregation of Propaganda allowed 
Chinese Roman Catholics “to take part in ceremonies in 
honour of Confucius, before his picture or the tablet bearing 
his name, in shrines and in schools.” Of course this is a very 
old problem. In-1657 the same authority issued the following 
. instructions. “ Make no attempt, cither by persuasion or other- 
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wise to make these people change their: rites, customs or 
manners where these are not plainly contrary to religion and 
morality. What indeed could be more absurd that to introduce 
France, Spain, Italy, or any other European system into 
China?” But how difficult is this to translate into actual 
practice! Fr Ayrout, S.J., writes about Egypt: “If Catholics,-- 
in their effort to become more Egyptian, plunge completely into 
the Egyptian culture (that is, in fact, an Arabic, Islamic culture), 
they will surely be assimilated, but perhaps also dissolved, with 
the great danger of watering down their Christianity. If on the 
other hand, they remain connected with the Christian culture 
of the West, they will be renewed and broadened, but also cut 
off from the real Egypt.” Whereas in Australia and the 
United States, Roman Catholicism is deeply entrenched in 
(especially) working class culture and deeply involved in working 
class aspirations, in (say) Japan it “remains alien to its culture, 
while the cultural tradition has contributed almost nothing to 
the formation of Japanese Catholics.” In this connection it is 
worth considering the kind of problems raised by these churches 
which though of the Roman obedience are not of the Latin 
rite. Contributors from such countries as the Lebanon, India 
and Egypt write of the great difficulty with which coherence 
and unity are maintained between the various groups. In 
Egypt Roman Catholics are divided into as many as seven rites. 
Here, as tends to happen elsewhere, the dominant Latin tradi- 
tion of the Church is gradually ousting local traditions and 
substituting Western practices. ae. 

The third issue which this book raises concerns the 
ecumenical implications of minority Catholicism in predomin- 
antly non-Roman societies, but this is barely touched upon. 
Occasionally a writer notes with sympathy the contributions of 
other Christian traditions to the land of which he writes, and 
occasionally it is suggested (but without much urgency) that 
closer relations with, and greater understanding of other 
Christians in the same land should be encouraged. A vivid 
picture emerges of the position of the Norwegian Roman 
Catholic, one of 5,000 in a population of nearly 34 million, 
outnumbered by Adventists, Baptists, Methodists and Pente- 
costalists, as well of course. by the State Lutheran Church, and 
having to write on his income tax form “As a member of a 
recognized dissident society, the Roman Catholic Church, I 
or for exemption from the Church tax.” The possibility 
that such a situation might have something to say about. the 
doctrine of the Church is not even considered. The lack of 
any real ecumenical vision is the greatest defect of this infor- 
mative and often stimulating book. pos 

WILKINSON, 
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APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN “UNITY, C.-J. Dumont, O.P., trans- 


lated with an Introduction by Henry St John, O.P. (226 pp. 
Darton, Longman and Todd, London. 1959. 25s.) 


It is much to be desired that the essays published here by 
Fr Dumont will be followed by more along the same lines; it 


is indeed a joy to welcome such thought into those more general 


English theological circles than was possible when they were 
written for the bulletin Vers Unité Chrétienne, which rather 
naturally has a limited circulation in this country. 


The book is divided into four parts, being a convenient 
grouping of the material. 1, Christian Unity in the Liturgical 
Cycle. 2, Prayer and Work for Unity. 3, The Unity of the 
Church and Christian Unity. 4, The Theological Virtues and 
Unity. There is also an introductory essay by the translater, 
and two appendixes. 


It is entirely characteristic of Fr Dumont that he begins 
with a prayer for the gift of insight: in a way this tells us all 
we need to know about the Director of Istina, though possibly 

not all that we want to know. Some brief account. of this 
institute and its work should by all means be added to any 
other digest of its publications, together perhaps with a list of 
other recommended books on the approaches to unity, especially 
for the non-technical or non-Catholic English reader. 


The form of the book is worthy of great praise; short 
articles being particularly suitable for our generation, but so 
collected that each is like a probe relentlessly exploring, yet 
delicately concerned for the fragile tissue that is its subject. 
The clarity and precision of the treatment is matched by the 
seriousness of the matter and the very necessary insistence on 
the main springs of Christian dogma. One longs for the day 
when theses such as these will once more be publicly -debated, 
so that the lines of bubbles rising in the Christian cauldron 
will increase until the pot finally boils and the energy of union 
is available for service to our fellowmen, to many of whom, 
alas, “the church” is a complete irrelevance. 


In a very few places the language is unnecessarily obscure, 
e.g. Page 39. “It must be our constant care to receive the 
Word of God in the fullness of its mystery. The season of 
Christmas insistently reminds us that that is the enduring 
obligation of our Christian life and that to persevere in faith- 
fulness to it is to work effectively for unity.” All too often 
books meant for wide circulation are hampered by hiding 
constructive thought in difficult language. : 


It is most interesting how some ideas recur in different 
parts of the book, and receive slightly different treatment. 
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E.g., Is the church meant to be an effective weapon to convert 
the masses (in which case unity is most obviously desirable), or 
an affective weapon for God's own purpose (in which case 
disunity and its humiliation is both a judgment on our pride 
in our conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, and also perhaps a type 
of the Church, glorified indeed, but through tribulation)? 

Again, there is the statement of radical faith (page 49) and 
later a discussion of “dogma and theologoumena” which is 
ripe for further discussion. In both these one may be pardoned 
if the parable of the Prodigal Son springs to mind, with the 
Church, Catholic and Roman cast in the rdle of the elder. 
brother, and the “rest” as the prodigal blundering back to an 
ecumenical meal. If this is unfair, it is at least instructive to 
see ourselves as others see us, not forgetting the fantastic, though 
popular and contemporary Anglican claim to be a “ bridge 
church.” (A ladder may be pardoned if only in a dream; a 
bridge builder smacks too much of Rome and pagan Rome at 
that !) 

On page 139, the writer, talking of antinomies, says “In 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity we affirm the co-existence, 
even the identity in a certain way of the One and the Many; 
Three Persons, one Nature. In the Incarnation on the other 
hand, we assert the subsistence of two individual Natures, 
divine and human in the Unicity of the Person.” Surely it 
would be clearer to say the one and the three (not many); three 
persons, one God, two natures, one Christ. Again is the body 


‘and the bride true antinomy: or is it in fact the body and 


the members (the one and the many) and the lover re the 
beloved (husband and bride)? 

Certainly no one can complain that Fr Dumont does not 
find the theological pressure points, and the inclusion of the 
appendix “ Outside the Church, there is no salvation” throws 
one back to the Quicunque Vult, while the introduction of Fr 
St John, after laying some false trails, ends where the longer 
exhortation to communion in the Book of Common Prayer is 
just getting its second wind. 

Last but by no means least, a mention must. be made of 


‘ the great affection and understanding of the Eastern Orthodox 


Church that is perhaps the most significant feature of current 
ecumenical endeavour both with the Church of Rome and with 
the participants in the World Council of Churches. The only 
possible gap that one notic.s is in the small section 3 (The 
unity of the Church and Christian Unity) where one longs for 
a word from Fr Dumont on Repentance, and—dare one Say it 
—ecumenical experiments and lay participation in “uncatholic” 


action. 
C. E. HAMPSON. 
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Correspondence _ 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


DEAR SIR, 


May I kindly request you to accept a small but important 
correction to your editorial comment on my letter published in 
your Spring issue? My phrase, “going beyond the strict pro- 
visions of the Constitution” has become in your editorial 
“against the strict provisions of the Constitution.” There has 
been no action against the strict provisions of the Constitution. 
These specifically provide for the continued admission of the 
ministers of all the parent Churches during the first thirty years. 
On the subject of the admission of ministers from Churches 
other than the parent Churches the Constitution is silent, and 
the Church was therefore free to say Yes or No. The point of 
my reference was that the Church has used this freedom to say 
Yes. My further point was that this action arises, not from an 
indifference to order, but from a concern for unity-——a concern 
which I believe you share.— Yours sincerely, 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN (Bishop). 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
-scription, post free five shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Publications Secretary, Faith and Unity, 6 Hyde Park Gate, 
London, S.W.7. 
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